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master as the only boy who "had the slightest idea how to set out a problem." A hard-working Jewish schoolfellow came up to me and asked to see my paper. After that—and it was fair enough—he always beat me.
I was profoundly influenced by my form-master, an idealistic Jew named Aaronson, who taught me economics. He had a penetrating intellect and a whimsical sense of humour. His great shock of crinkly black hair, brushed straight back, made his nickname of "Airy" doubly apt. He was the first man I had met who did not regard my ambition to become a journalist as in the least strange or unattainable. He had innate faith in the capacity of young people to achieve what they wanted. He taught us to think objectively and logically, without blind prejudice, not only in class but also (a more difficult accomplishment) in the college debating society.
"Airy" did not apparently mind the perpetual ragging to which he was subject. His attitude to the boys and girls was that of an equal and a friend. Some of the more audacious wisecracks which students uttered in answer to his questions seemed to amuse him just as much as the rest of the class. He would adjust his rimless pince-nez glasses on the bridge of his falcon nose, launch a few shafts of ridicule and pass on. Except in outrageous cases of bad behaviour there was no corporal punishment. I fear that this tolerant code was an encouragement to slackers. In my own case I developed an incurable desire to clown to the detriment of learning, though there is no doubt that the school's methods aided the subtle process of character building. Some of the dignity and wisdom of the City reposed in this college set in its venerable heart. We thought of boys from public schools in the country in a patronising way, as of provincials.
The City of London College Day School (there were also evening classes for older students) was experimental. It was modelled in some ways on the public school—we were, for example, divided into houses—but in the main its purpose was to prepare students for commercial careers. Bookkeeping and accountancy were among the subjects which I